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is an obscene variation of " an die linke Hand 
antrauen," 'to contract a morganatic mar- 
riage,' and should have been left out in a 
school edition. 

Page 89; 58,20. Clavierauszug •; not " piano- 
forte selections," but ' pianoforte score.' 

Page 89; 59,7. The more usual spelling is 
carmoisin, not ca'rmesin. 

Page 91 ; 67,12. Knebelbartigen " mustachi- 
oed " ; Knebelbart is not a 'mustache,' but a 
'goatee.' 

Page 92 ; 72,12. Ladenschwengel, not "er- 
rand-boy," but 'counter-jumper' or some 
similar derogatory term for clerk in a retail 
store. 

Henry Senger. 
University of California. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

" EARL Y ENGLISH." 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — Will some reader of Mod. Lang. 
Notes kindly explain to me what " Early 
English" denotes? I find the phrase in 
various college catalogues, but find it im- 
possible to attach any definite meaning to it. 
Does it mean Old English, or Middle English, 
or something midway between the two, or 
sometimes the one and sometimes the other? 
I ask the question in the interest of a consist- 
ent terminology, or, if that is impracticable, 
in the interest of a consistent interpretation of 
the terminologies employed. 

Albert S. Cook. 

Yale University. 



MR. RENAUD'S METRICAL TRANS- 
LA TIONS. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — Mr. Charles Renaud of New 
York (quondam President of the French 
Society) has gone to infinite pains to furnish a 
metrical translation into English of Francois 
Coppee's plays " Le Pater" and " Le 
Passant"; also of Theodore de Banville's 
comedy " Socrate et sa Femme." He has 
undertaken to follow scrupulously these 
authors in thought as well as verse, and has, in 
the main, succeeded exceedingly well. His 
translation gives closely the spirit and verve of 



the French originals and the language is 
well chosen and vigorous. In endeavoring, 
however, to copy exactly the Alexandrine 
verse, he has labored uselessly, - so far as his 
efforts at masculine and feminine rimes are 
concerned. No English speaking person, in 
reading poetry, would pronounce, however 
indistinctly, the final "e" or any other mute 
syllables, at the end of the line. Yet Mr. 
Renaud, in imitating the necessary alternation 
of the masculine and feminine rimes, evidently 
expects him so to do. Thus, for example : 

" Ye gods ! What can I break ? Unmoved he goes his way, 
With step assured and slow. And such through night and 

day. 
Is, woe unequaled yet, my miserable fate. 
Can spouse of Athens here exhibit such a mate? " 

(Socrate at sa Femme, Scene ii). 

Would any one read the last words of the 
final lines above fate and mate? Or would 
he even notice that they were to be read so or 
even considered so, if his attention were not 
especially called to the fact ? This is indeed a 
servile imitation of the French feminine rime, 
but Mr. Renaud cannot for a moment think 
that it is English feminine rime. To the eye 
it might perhaps be such ; but to the ear, 
never. Now, in several cases the true English 
feminine rime really occurs. Is this an over- 
sight on the translator's part? It would 
almost seem probable. Again Mr. Renaud 
has allowed himself the poetical license of 
increasing the syllables of several words. 
(Theseus, Zeus, etc. ; pronounce respectively 
The-se-us and Ze-us, etc.). This is, to say the 
least, rather inelegant, and might easily have 
been avoided. 

Yet, taken as a whole, the work is very well 
done, and those unable to read the text in the 
original can certainly derive much pleasure 
from the perusal of this translation. Even the 
oddity of the feminine rime, so called, may 
have its value in giying an idea of the French 
verse, or at least in serving as a sort of literary 
curiosity. 

Charles J. Deghuee. 
Columbia College. 

[Mr. Renaud's attempt to imitate in English 
the effect of the alternation of masculine and 
feminine rimes, as here signalized, is certainly 
interesting, and perhaps falls not quite so far 
short of the desired end as might at first 
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appear. In primitive French versification the 
"masculine" rime-word was properly one 
ending in a consonant-sound (tenebros, mer- 
veillos), the "feminine" rime-word one end- 
ing in a vowel-sound (pert'e, deserfe), — final 
vowels except Latin a (French e) having 
already disappeared. But in further course of 
time final consonants (tinSbreux, merveilleux) 
and final e, as well (perte, diserte), became 
silent (final e at least virtually so). This new 
state of affairs, which is the one at present pre- 
vailing, exactly reverses the situation, so far as 
the relation of masculine and feminine rimes is 
concerned, the masculine rime in Modern 
French being one in which the rime-word ends 
in a vowel-sound (sot, mot), the feminine 
rime one in which it ends (virtually) in a con- 
sonant-sound (sotte, motte). (Certain classes 
of exceptions are only incidental and do not 
invalidate the general statement.) Such being 
the case, there seems to be no reason why the 
alternation of rimes such as English so, mow 
and sot, cot, should not be resorted to by an 
ingenious translator as a suggestion, to the 
English ear, of a closely corresponding and 
necessary alternation — which, by the way, did 
not become established till the second half 
of the sixteenth century — in French. H. A.T.] 



BRIEF MENTION. 

The Eight Annual Convention of the Modern 
Language Association of America will be held 
at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., 
during the Christmas holidays of this year. 

Students of early Italian have good reason 
for gratification at the recent appearance of 
Professor Ernesto Monaci's 'Crestomazia 
italiana dei primi secoli con prospetto delle 
flessioni grammaticali e glossario.' This is 
altogether the best collection in existence of 
the early material of the language. It consists 
of sixty-one selections of prose and verse, 
mostly the latter, commencing with that 
earliest fragment yet found: " sao ko he lie 
terre, per kelle fini que ki contene, trenta anni 
le posse tte parte sancli benedicli," words con- 
tained in a " Carta Capuana " of the year 960 ; 
and ending with " Rime e Prose di Guittone 
d'Arezzo," thirteenth century. The com- 
piler has submitted the texts chosen to a criti- 



cal comparison with the original MSS. and, 
when feasible, made complete collations. He 
has been particularly careful to include all the 
earliest remains. These are usually found 
mixed up with Latin. Up to and including the 
twelfth century they are both few and frag- 
mentary, but linguistically in the highest de- 
gree interesting. This first fascicle, which 
contains 184 large octavo pages, is complete- 
ly occupied with text. The following one, 
'which we are led to understand will not be 
very long delayed, will contain the inflections 
and glossary referred to in the title. The 
work may be recommended as absolutely 
essential to any who are interested in the 
origins of Italian language and literature. Its 
value is indeed guaranteed by the name of the 
distinguished editor (Citta di Castello : S. 
La pi, 1889). 

An instructive little monograph lies before 
us entitled " On Etruscan and Lybian Names: 
A Comparative Study " by the distinguished 
worker in American linguistics, Dr. Daniel 
G. BRiNTONof the University of Pennsylvania. 
In a paper presented last year before the 
American Philosophical Society, the learned 
writer offered certain considerations for the 
purpose of showing that the Etruscans were 
originally a colony of Lybians or Numidians 
from North Africa. Since this opinion was 
published, it has been confirmed indirectly by 
observations of special investigators touching 
resemblances of speech and customs between 
these two peoples, and the author proposes in 
the present article to adduce further evidence 
confirmatory of his view of this knotty race- 
question by instituting " a comparison between 
the proper names preserved in the oldest 
Lybian monuments and a series of similar 
names believed to be genuine Etruscan." He 
treats of Lybian epigraphy, Etruscan in- 
vasions of Egypt, names of divinities, names 
of persons, proper names from Corippus, and 
place-names. The material is drawn, of 
course, from the well-known works of Deec- 
ke, Faidherbe, Halevy and others, but it 
is presented in so clear and attractive a light 
and the comparison of word-forms is so skil- 
fully brought out, that the readeris impressed 
by the close similarity of verbal elements 
which, from a different point of view, might 
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